THE  PRINCES   OF   LITERATURE

Dickens. His voice was rich, full, and deep, capable
of imparting without effort every tone and half-tone
of emotion, pathetic, inspiriting, or humorous, that any
spoken words could demand. His deep eyes seemed to
flash upon every listener among the audience whom he
addressed. I have no doubt that his after-dinner
speeches were prepared in some fashion, but they
carried with them no hint of preparation. They seemed
to come from the very heart of the speaker and to go
straight to the heart of the listener. I heard him make
his famous speech at the dinner of the Press Fund, in
which he described with so much humour and so much
vividness, and with so many sudden gleams of un-
expected pathos, some of his own experiences as a
reporter; and although most of us in that company
were newspaper men in whose minds speechmaking had
become somewhat too closely associated with mechanical
taskwork, I think we were all of us alike carried away
by the extraordinary charm of that speech. Dickens's
readings seemed most of them in their way inimitable,
but I generally found that I could criticise them as I
could not criticise Ms after-dinner eloquence. I am not,
however, concerned in this place to criticise Dickens as
a reader any more than I should think it necessary to
give my opinion of him as a writer; I am only en-
deavouring to recall, for the benefit of those much
younger than I, some of the impressions I formed of
Dickens as a speaker and as a man-

I have said that I had many opportunities of meeting
Dickens; but I should say that my acquaintance with
him was very slight and superficial. I used to feel very
proud when he shook hands with me and remembered
my name and asked me how I was getting on, or some
question of that sort; but I never could pretend to have

296 learned who the mysterious visitor was.
